REVOLUTIONARY   AND   NAPOLEONIC   WARS
uncle. He was not so entirely desiccated. He loved
food, wine, women, music, art, architecture. He
was good-looking, fond of company, genial, con-
vivial, 'gay and festive.9 But he was weak of will,
vacillating of purpose, easily led, hesitant, unbusiness-
like. It was to be reckoned among his virtues that
he loved his sister, Wilhelmina, who was married
to William of Orange, Stadtholder of Holland; and
that he adored his daughter, Frederica, whom he
gave in marriage to the Duke of York, second son
of George HI of Great Britain. The consequences,
however, of his commendable domestic affections
were serious. For they diverted his foreign policy
into channels that were not to the advantage of
Prussia. Under the influence of his sister he became
excessively nervous respecting the growing menace
of French penetration in the Netherlands, both
Dutch and Austrian (i.e. Holland and Belgium).
This menace was grave under Louis XVI; it was
still more serious w^hen the French Revolution over-
threw the monarchy and substituted a republicanism
which had many sympathisers in both the divisions
of the Low Countries. The result was that the King
of Prussia entered into two sets of engagements
which Frederick the Great would have avoided as
though they had been poison. The first was a Triple
Alliance with the United Provinces and Great Britain
to maintain the House of Orange in Holland (1788).
The second was a series of treaties with the Emperor
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